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SOME  MORAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSEOOENCES 


OF 


USING  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY, 

A  greater  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  moral,  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  mankind  by  using  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery,  than  by  using  gun-powder  or  in  enjoying  the  largest 
political  liberty.  This  change  cannot  be  measured  by  money 
and  prices  ,  nor  can  a  comparison,  however  minute,  of  the 
more  complete  satisfaction  of  the  wants  ot  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  of  our  time,  with  the  less  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
wants  of  his  ancestor,  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  change.  Such 
a  measuring  or  comparison  pertains  to  the  material,  to  the 
outward  and  visible,  revealing  nothing  of  the  moral  and 

social  changes  wherever  labor-saving  machinery  has  been 
used. 

Before  describing  the  consequences  of  using  such  machin¬ 
ery,  an  example  or  two  may  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
saving  in  labor  which  has  thus  been  wrought. 

One  person  in  a  cotton  mill  will  annually  spin  and  weave 
cotton  cloth  enough  for  250  persons,  and  in  a  woolen  mill, 
for  50  more.  One  person  with  a  hand  loom  could  weave  from 
42  to  48  yards  daily;  with  six  power  looms  his  product  is  in¬ 
creased  to  1,500.  One  person  in  a  man’s  boot  factory  will 
annually  make  1,600  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes,  and  in  a  woman’s 
shoe  factory,  3,000  pairs.  One  man  with  a  cotton  gin  can  do 
the  work  of  999  men  by  hand  in  removing  seed  from  cotton. 
One  man  in  Dakota  can  annually  produce  5,500  bushels  of’-' 
wheat,  and  retaining  1,000  bushels  for  seed,  the  remainder,  by 
labor  equivalent  to  that  of  one  man  for  one  year,  can  be  man¬ 
ufactured  into  flour  and  put  into  barrels.  The  4,500  bushels 
will  make  1,000  barrels,  which  can  be  transported  to  New 
York  by  rail  by  two  men  during  the  same  period.  Moreover, 
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the  four  thus  engaged  would  have  time  left  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  the  farm,  the  mill  and  the  railroad  in  repair. 
Three  more  in  a  year  could  bake  this  quantity  into  bread;  and 
as  the  annual  ration  for  a  person  is  a  barrel  of  flour,  the  farm 
hand,  the  miller,  the  two  carriers,  and  the  three  bakers  could 
supply  a  thousand  persons  with  bread. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  these  economies,  they 
shrink  into  insignificance  in  many  regards  when  compared 
with  those  wrought  by  the  steam  engine.  The  tramp  can 
carry  all  his  possessions  on  his  back  or  in  his  pocket ;  but  itn- 
magine,  if  you  can,  the  possibility  of  carrying  by  animals 
all  the  grain  raised  in  th  >  west  that  is  now  carried  to  the 
sea-board  by  railroads. 

What  a  marvelous  change  is  that  simple  device,  the  eleva¬ 
tor,  making  in  the  architecture  and  social  life  of  our  cities.  A 
new  Rome  has  been  built  above  the  ancient,  but  the  two  cities 
are  cleft  by  a  stratum  of  ruin — the  mute  story  of  violence,  de¬ 
cay  and  retrogression.  The  elevator  is  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  land  for  building  purposes  ;  economizing  time  by  thus 
compacting  city  residents,  and  intensifying  their  energies. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices,  we  shall  describe  some  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  using  them. 

The  first  consequence  is,  that  persons  are  deprived  of 
employment.  The  second  is,  that  the  farmer  or  manufac¬ 
turer,  without  lessening  the  laborer’s  reward,  can  sell  his  pro¬ 
ducts  at  a  lower  price.  By  diminishing  the  cost  of  his  products 
and  by  selling  them  at  a  reduced  .figure,  the  consumer’s 
power  is  increased.  If,  for  example,  a  yard  of  cloth  can  be 
bought  for  25  per  cent,  less  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  the  consumer  has  25  per  cent,  more  to 
spend  in  other  ways.  This  he  will  certainly  spend,  for  every 
person  is  spending  constantly  all  the  money  he  receives.  Nor 
is  the  miser  an  exception.  What  he  does  not  spend  directly, 
is  spent  through  other  persons  to  whom  his  money  is  loaned. 
The  borrower  would  certainly  not  take  the  miser’s  money  to 


hide  in  a  napkin.  He  borrows  it  to  use  and  not  to  keep.  So, 
then,  all  the  money  saved  by  reducing  the  price  of  a  thing  is 
spent  in  other  ways  ;  or,  perhaps,  for  larger  quantities  of  the 
same  commodity.  A  larger  quantity,  therefore,  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  increased  demand,  and  the  labor  displaced  in  the 
beginning  is  recalled  to  satisfy  the  new  demand.  This  is  no 
imaginary  consequence;  it  was  seen  long  ago.  The  dimin¬ 
ished  price  has  the  effect  of  setting  free  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  earnings,  which,  in  turn,  is  spent  for  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  same  product  or  some  other,  and  to  produce  this 
more  laborers  are  required.  When  the  full  cycle  of  changes 
caused  by  introducing  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  laborers  displaced  in  the  beginning  are  at  work, 
prices  have  been  lessened,  the  consumer’s  power  has  been 
increased,  and  he  can  satisfy  more  of  his  wants  than  he  could 
before. 

In  the  interval,  however,  between  the  displacing  of  labor 
and  its  re-employment,  either  in  the  same  manufacture,  or  in 
some  other,  suffering  must  ensue;  unless  the  laborer  has  a 
surplus  from  which  he  can  draw  during  this  interval  of  un¬ 
welcome  idleness. 

The  laborer  has  not  always  seen  that  in  the  end  he  would 
gain  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Even  now,  some  persons 
regard  machinery  as  an  enemy.  Mr.  Moody’s  “  Land  and 
Labor,  ”  a  very  readable  book,  is  a  long  wail  over  the  evils 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  mowing  and  reaping  ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  an  exaggerated  picture  can  find  it  on  his  page.  The 
methods  of  farming  on  the  bonanzas  are  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  small  farmer,  the  happy  yeoman  of  the  olden  time,  who 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  past — a  figure  for  the  poet 
or  historian.  In  other  books  these  pictures  may  be  seen; 
indeed,  not  very  long  since  the  weavers  of  Coventry,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  their  desperation  over  the  introduction  of  such 
machinery  for  weaving  silk,  entered  the  factories  and  emptied 
them  as  completely  as  did  the  New  England  colonists  the 
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tea  ships  of  Britain.  For  a  long  period  in  English  industrial 
history  violence  attended  the  introducing  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  Happily  this  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  ma¬ 
chinery  is  passing  away,  and  all  are  awakening  rapidly  to 
the  true  condition  of  things. 

Is  the  statement,  though,  wholly  true  that  the  displaced 
laborers  find  employment  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
production  demanded  which,  in  turn,  is  a  consequence  of 
cheapening  the  product  and  thereby  of  enhancing  the  power 
of  the  consumer?  It  has  been  glibly  assumed  by  many  writers 
that  all  the  displaced  workmen  were  recalled  in  due  time. 
Mr.  Moody  questions  the  truth  of  this  oft-repeated  statement, 
and  we  think  he  is  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  those  who  are 
opposed  to  him.  Many  of  them  are  recalled,  but  production 
in  many  directions,  even  at  lower  prices,  is  far  outstripping 
the  power  to  consume,  and,  consequently,  not  all  the  dis¬ 
placed  workmen  are  recalled;  or,  if  they  are,  do  not  work  as 
regularly  as  before.  If,  however,  the  day’s  labor  was  short¬ 
ened,  all  would  have  employment,  and  the  remaining  evil 
element  springing  from  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
would  disappear.  Concerning  this  subject  more  will  be  said 
in  another  place. 

Another  consequence,  but  less  understood,  is  that  the 
larger  gains  of  the  manufacturer,  arising  from  the  use  of 
such  machinery,  are  not  taken  from  the  workingmen  or  the 
consumer.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  such  machinery,  the 
laborer  has  been  paid  as  much  as  he  was  before  ;  and  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  his  wages  have  been  increased.  No 
loss,  therefore,  has  come  to  him  directly  from  the  change. 
The  consumer,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  has  purchased  at  a  lower 
figure;  the  rich  manufacturer,  therefore,  has  not  drawn  his 
gains  from  him.  The  two  classes,  then,  have  not  suffered  in 
the  least ;  neither  the  one  from  lesser  wages,  nor  the  other 
from  higher  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  both  clearly  have 
been  gainers  ;  yet  the  third  fact  is  not  less  prominent  in  many 
cases — that  the  manufacturer  has  become  very  rich  by  apply- 
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ing  labor-saving  machinery  to  the  fashioning  of  raw  products. 
Whence,  then,  has  he  drawn  his  wealth?  It  comes  from  a 
double  source.  The  first  is,  the  larger  quantity  produced  and 
sold.  The  other  is,  the  saving  effected  by  machine  labor,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  goes  into  his  pocket  in  the  form  of  profit. 
Well,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  profit  derived  from 
this  source  come  from  the  working  men  ?  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  those  employed  get  as  high  wages  tor  the  same 
quality  of  work  as  before;  but  what  concerning  those  who 
are  displaced  ?  The  money  paid  to  them  in  the  way  of  wages, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  does  go  to  the  manufacturer.  But,  as 
we  have  previously  seen,  the  far  larger  portion  of  them  get 
employment  after  a  varying  period.  So  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  a  manufacturer’s  profits,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  adopting  labor-saving  machinery,  is  drawn  from 
the  workingman.  A  small  portion  may  be  traced  to  that 
source  ;  the  far  larger  to  the  increased  product  or  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  new  product  on  which  there  may  be  a  large 
profit. 

If  this  diagnosis  of  the  origin  of  his  profit  be  correct,  some 
of  the  antagonism  existing  toward  the  wealthy  manufactur¬ 
ers  ought  to  pass  away.  In  truth,  he  is  quite  like  the  miner 
who,  delving  with  his  pick  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  sud¬ 
denly  finds  an  enormously  rich  gold  or  silver  vein.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  discovery  he  purchases  the  claim,  it  not  already 
the  owner,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  is  worth  his  mil¬ 
lions.  On  such  fortunes  the  world  has  always  looked  with 
kindly  envy.  His  wealth  has  not  been  extorted  from  others, 
but  is  the  gift  of  nature,  the  reward  of  daring  and  toil.  We 
rejoice  over  the  miner’s  good  fortune.  The  world  is  the  richer 
for  the  stores  of  gold  and  silver  that  he  has  disovered  and 
turned  into  the  lap  of  commerce.  They  have  relieved  the 
necessities  of  the  world’s  trade.  The  invention  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  labor-saving  machinery  have  yielded  results  of  a 
highly  beneficial  character;  and  the  manufacturer  who  has 
honestly  come  into  possession  of  such  devices  has  added  to  the 


wealth  and  convenience  and  happiness  of  the  world,  very 
much  like  the  miner  who  has  uncovered  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  earth.  The  manufacturer  draws  his  wealth,  not  from 
his  workmen,  not  from  consumers,  but  simply  by  applying 
his  machinery  to  a  larger  and  better  production  than  was 
possible  before;  and  by  putting  the  world  in  possession  of  a 
larger  product,  and  at  a  lower  price,  the  general  welfare  is 
correspondingly  increased.  This  is  a  true  explanation,  we 
believe,  wherever  he  is  the  fair  owner  of  his  labor-saving 
devices. 

Another  consequence  of  introducing  such  machinery  is  the 
creation  of  large  factories.  In  the  olden  time,  a  factory  was 
unknown,  except  the  trading  factory  of  ancient  story.  The 
spinning  wheel  was  in  every  house.  But  what  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  that  day  and  outs!  With  labor-saving  machinery  has 
come  the  great  factory  and  its  long  train  of  good  and  evil 
consequences.  Among  them  are  labor  organizations.  These 
are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  large  factories.  Before  their 
creation  a  trade  union  was  unknown;  but  when  the  manufac¬ 
turer  drew  under  the  same  roof  a  large  number  of  men,  what 
was  more  natural  than  the  formation  of  acquaintances  and  the 
comparing  of  wages  and  modes  of  living,  and,  in  due  time, 
the  conspiring  together,  either  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  for  mutual  good  and  advantage?  This  was  the  origin 
of  these  associations.  They  had  their  origin  through  the  real 
or  fancied  oppression  of  their  employers.  They  were  getting, 
so  they  believed,  too  small  a  share  of  the  product.  In  other 
words  they  were  not  fairly  paid  for  the  services  which  they 
were  rendering  to  their  employers.  If,  therefore,  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  displeased,  let  him  remember  that  by  his  own  voli¬ 
tion  has  he  brought  labor  organizations  into  existence,  and 
which  he  can  destroy,  too,  by  leveling  the  great  industrial 
establishments  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Ruin  them, 
scatter  the  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  work, 
and  all  labor  organizations  will  disappear. 
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Another  consequence  of  creating  factories  is  the  massing  of 
capital,  and  the  endowing  it  with  a  power  which  it  never  pos¬ 
sessed  before.  The  potency  of  capital,  great  as  it  was  perhaps 
in  the  olden  time  measured  by  the  rates  of  interest,  was  not 
half  so  potent  as  it  is  now  in  moving  thrones  and  empires, 
in  declaring  war  and  concluding  peace,  in  building  and  de¬ 
stroying  nations,  in  making  the  earth  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,  in  leveling  mountains  and  filling  seas,  in  changing 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  It  has  been  endowed  with  a  new 
potency  by  increasing  its  negotiability.  Even  the  very 
earth,  the  most  solid  element  of  the  globe,  by  means  well 
known,  is  given  a  negotiable  or  transportable  form.  The 
owners  of  land  can  mortgage  it  for  its  whole  value,  and 
in  this  form  it  takes  wings,  so  to  speak,  and  can  move  and  be 
handed  around  from  man  to  man.  A  railroad,  for  example — 
what  is  more  stable  and  enduring  ?  Composed  of  earth  and 
stone,  of  iron  and  wood,  built  in  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
manner;  and  yet  in  another  and  equally  true  sense  a  railroad 
is  said  to  consist  of  stocks  and  bonds,  mere  certificates  or 
pieces  of  paper  which  are  flying  over  the  world.  Thus  in  a 
very  true  sense  modern  capital  has  wings.  In  these  ways 
capital  assumes  a  magical  power,  wholly  unknown  to  a  former 
age;  and  the  factory  is  only  one  expression,  but  a  very  large 
expression,  of  capital  which  is  thus  massed  and  transported 
everywhere. 

Another  consequence  of  using  labor-saving  machinery  is 
to  put  working  men  more  nearly  on  the  same  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  man  possessing  skill  enough  to  make  a  whole 
watch  is  no  longer  needed.  The  skill  formerly  exercised 
by  him  is  now  divided  among  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  no  such  machinery  existed.  Let  us 
also  suppose  that  as  many  persons  desired  watches  as  desire 
them  at  the  present  time.  A  number  of  men  possessing  skill 
enough  to  make  an  entire  watch,  or  even  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  its  pieces,  would  be  very  few.  Consequently,  very 
many  who  are  now  carrying  watches  would  be  without  them. 
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They,  therefore,  are  enormously  benefited  by  using  watch¬ 
making  machinery.  Think  of  getting  a  good  time  keeper  for 
a  dollar.  How  near  to  this  price  could  a  man  approximate 
who  should  make  all  the  pieces  himself?  Has  the  laboring 
man  suffered  in  any  way  from  applying  machinery  to  this 
purpose?  We  think  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  a 
few  possess  skill  enough  to  make  a  watch,  or  could  acquire 
it,  and  therefore  if  watches  were  not  made  by  machinery, 
only  a  few  persons  would  have  them.  So,  probably,  not  one 
skilful  man  is  suffering  from  the  invention  of  this  machin¬ 
ery;  in  other  words,  has  not  been  displaced,  or  is  not  going 
without  work  in  consequence  of  using  it.  On  the  pther 
hand,  many  possessing  less  skill  are  able  to  find  employ¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  laborer  is  not  injured  bv  the  change; 
he  is  a  gainer.  By  lessening  the  degree  of  skill,  work  is 
given  to  more  persons;  to  many,  indeed,  who  would  have  far 
more  difficulty  to  find  employment  outside  factories,  railroads, 
and  other  mechanical  economies. 

What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  such  persons  if 
less  machinery  had  been  invented?  They  would  have  been 
engaged  in  doing  other  things;  not  in  making  watches  or 
woolen  goods,  nor  cutlery,  nor  other  fine  things  that  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  wants  of  men.  They  would  have  been  engaged  in 
raising  coarser  and  more  needful  products  to  sustain  life. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  true  explanation.  Not  having  the 
skill  to  make  these  things  without  machinery,  the  world 
would  not  have  had  them  ;  and  so  we  come  around  once 
more  to-  the  point  whence  we  started,  that  by  the  invention 
and  use  of  such  machinery,  employment  is  given  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons,  because  the  wants  of  men  increase,  and 
also  the  means  whereby  they  can  be  gratified.  By  inventing 
watch  machinery,  we  are  enabled  to  get  watches  at  a  low 
figure.  By  inventing  machinery  for  making  textiles,  we  are 
enabled  to  get  cheap  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  By  invent¬ 
ing  grindstones  for  cutlery,  we  are  enabled  to  get  cheap  cut- 
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lery,  and  so  on  through  the  long  gamut  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

The  fact  should  uot  be  omitted  here,  that  by  thus  lessen¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  skill  required  of  many  workmen,  it  is  easier 
for  them  to  pass  from  one  process  to  another.  Many  of  the 
processes  are  now  so  simple  that  a  person  could  become  nearly 
as  perfect  by  a  week’s  application  as  by  that  of  a  lifetime.  If, 
then,  the  manufacturer  gains  on  the  one  hand  from  having  a 
larger  reservoir  whence  he  can  draw  his  supply  of  labor ;  the 
workman,  on  the  other  hand,  gains  frqin  the  simplicity  of  the 
labor  required  of  him.  The  workingmen  both  gain  and  lose  by 
the  change.  The  more  skilful  laborer  loses  from  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  manufacturer’s  dependence  on  him;  he  also  gains 
because  he  can  do  something  else  more  easily  when  unable  to’ 
find  regular  employment. 

While  labor-saving  machinery  has  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  skill  required  of  workmen  to  produce  a  given 
product,  it  may  also  be  added  that  all  the  skill  which  that 
class  possess  is  needed  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  in  both  our 
own  country  and  in  other  countries  there  is  a  dearth  of  skil¬ 
ful  workingmen.  Daily  do  we  hear  of  the  need  of  more  skill. 
Of  common  employes  there  seems  to  be  more  than  enough; 
but  those  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  skill  are  not  without 
emplo\  ment  ,  or,  could  find  it  if  they  desired.  So  we  con¬ 
clude  that  whatever  may  be  the  leveling  effect  of  machinery 
with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  workingmen,  it  has  not  de¬ 
prived  those  possessing  exceptional  skill  from  obtaining  the 
highest  rewards  from  its  exercise. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  workingman  is  deteriorating  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  his  highest  skill. 
The  processes  have  become  so  simple  that  his  work  is 
monotonous  and  less  agreeable  to  him.  Several  things  may 
be  said  in  the  way  of  answer.  The  first  is,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  use  of  machinery,  there  is  ample  room  for  all  the 
skill  which  the  workingman  possesses.  Again,  as  they  are 
associated,  there  is  a  larger  opportunity  for  social  enjoyment 
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than  in  the  olden  time  when  each  worked  by  himself.  What 
they  lack  in  the  way  of  opportunity  to  develop  their  skill,  is 
more  than  made  good  by  the  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  from  each  other.  The  modern  factory  is  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  It  is  quite  true  the  education  is  not  wholly 
good,  but  tares  will  always  grow  with  the  wheat  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  In  a  thousand  ways  the  workingman  quickens 
his  faculties  from  association  with  his  fellows.  The  power 
of  example  is  here  shown  in  a  most  impressive  manner. 

Another  thing  oughj,  perhaps,  to  be  said  here  that  no  very 
great  revolution  has  come  at  once  in  industrial  development. 
Marvelous  as  are  the  changes  in  the  aggregate,  and  quickly 
as  they  have  come  regarding  time  in  the  most  comprehensive 
manner,  yet  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has 
been  gradual,  not  by  predetermination,  but  in  the  orderly 
course  of  events.  The  first  steam  engine  was  a  crude  thing; 
perfecting  has  been  the  work  of  centuries.  *  The  machinery  for 
spinning  and  carding  and  weaving  has  been  perfected  by  long 
experience  and  inventive  skill.  Improvements  have  been 
going  on  incessantly,  and  the  displacement  of  labor  on  a  large 
scale,  in  consequence  of  changes,  has  rarely  happened.  No 
man  has  ever  possessed  genius  enough  to  strike  out  a  perfect 
machine  in  the  beginning.  He  has  embodied  an  idea  in  a 
machine,  but  no  sooner  has  it  been  completed  than  another 
worker  has  devised  an  improvement.  Perhaps  the  sewing- 
machine  illustrates  this  idea  as  well  as  any  other.  Any 
one  who  has  visited  our  patent  office  at  Washington,  has 
there  seen  the  thousands,  literally,  of  patents  that  have  been 
issued  on  this  machine.  The  modern  beautiful  idea  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  the  earlier  material  embodiment.  We  at 
once  exclaim,  how  crude  that  was !  how  poorly  the  work  was 
done !  and  it  is  comforting,  after  all,  to  think  that  all  the 
genius  in  the  world  is  not  confined  to  one  man;  that  we  are 
all  inheritors  and  possessors  of  knowledge  and  inventive 
power.  Emerson  has  said  somewhere  that  we  are  all  Platos; 
that  qach  man  is  quite  as  wise  as  his  neighbor  or  his  ancestor. 
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We  feel  bigger  for  imagining  that  we  are  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle 
or  a  Socrates.  The  main  differences  he  seems  to  think,  is 
that  some  have  put  their  thoughts  on  paper  in  imperishable 
form,  or  have  uttered  them  to  admiring  and  attentive  students, 
as  old  Plato  did  in  the  groves  of  Athens;  while  others,  less 
ambitious,  perhaps,  have  kept  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  truths  that  science  is  teaching 
us  is  that  we  are  molecular,  like  the  structure  of  the  earth 
itself ;  that  we  are  all  coral  builders  adding  our  mites  to  the 
great  structure  which  by  and  by  appears  above  the  waves. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  slow  addition  and  chancre 
m  mental  and  material  development  is  the  slow  dislocation 
of  labor,  so  slow  indeed,  that  workmen  in  the  long  run  have 
been  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

This  is  apparent  when  we  pass  to  the  next  consequence 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  all  the  consequences  mentioned  are  insig¬ 
nificant.  This  is,  that  the  people  of  our  day  are  able  to 
maintain  life  at  much  smaller  expenditure  of  muscular  and 
mental  effort  than  in  a  former  age.  Before  such  machinery 
existed,  it  was  needful  for  people  to  toil  through  long  days 
to  sustain  life.  The  farmer  had  no  holiday,  nor  had  the 
persons  who  lived  within  the  house.  Ail  over  the  world 
men  were  busily  and  necessarily  engaged  in  tilling  the  ground, 
in  making  the  few  articles  which  they  had  ;  nor  was 
there  much  time  for  culture  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  as 
we  all  know,  people  had  fewer  things  than  they  have  to-day. 
Poorer  houses,  less  furniture,  no  carpets,  no  glass;  a  thousand 
things,  in  short,  which  we  have,  were  unknown  to  an  earlier 
civilization.  All  these  things  minister  to  our  comfort,  health 
and  happiness.  We  truly  enjoy  more  than  the  people  of  any 
former  age,  notwithstanding  the  poet’s  song  or  the  philoso¬ 
pher  s  word.  We  are  happier  because  our  wants  are  more 
generally  gratified.  Compare,  for  example,  the  traveling  by 
the  people  of  this  age  with  that  by  the  people  of  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago.  How  much  larger  is  our  concep- 


iion  of  life  !  How  in  numberless  ways,  are  our  views  expanded 
and  corrected  !  Some  persons,  it  is  true,  maintain  that  if 
we  had  fewer  wants,  we  should  be  happier,  but  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  assail  this  position,  the  world  at  large  pronounces  a 
different  verdict.  We  are  happier  for  the  things  we  have, 
and  are  desiring  more  ;  and  one  of  the  tests  of  civilization  is 
expanding  want  and  increasing  gratification.  Now,  before 
the  invention  of  machinery,  even  the  fewer  wants  which  men 
possessed,  could  not  be  gratified  except  by  unremitting  toil. 
Think  of  the  hard  burdens  then  borne  by  man,  of  lifting, 
running  and  carrying.  Even  in  some  parts  of  India  to-day 
the  runner  is  performing  his  mission  ;  yet  at  his  swiftest 
pace  how  poor  is  his  speed  compared  with  that  of  a  loco¬ 
motive.  We  need  not  stop  to  give  illustrations  of  the  lessen- 
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ing  of  the  weight  and  unpleasantness  of  human  employment. 
With  no  fact  are  we  more  familiar  than  that  modern  machin¬ 
ery  has  lessened  in  a  thousand  ways  the  burden  of  toiling. 
Think  of  the  number  of  children,  even,  that  are  employed  in 
factories  and  other  places,  and  all  because  the  machines  are 
doing  the  hard  and  heavy  work,  leaving  only  the  nimble 
touching,  and  watching,  and  slight  adjusting,  for  eye  and 
hand. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  through  the  beneficence  of 
machinery  we  can  get  all  the  cloth  and  all  the  furniture 
and  hardware  and  other  things  we  need  to  make  life  comfort¬ 
able  and  desirable,  by  fewer  hours  of  employment  than  ever 
before.  The  clear  consequence  is  that  the  millions  of  mankind 
have  a  large  space  of  time  left  to  them  for  enjoyment  in  other 
ways.  This  is  the  fact  of  transcendant  consequence.  This 
will  appear  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  workingman  is  able  to  educate  and  cultivate 
himself.  Formerly,  if  having  such  a  desire,  he  could  not 
fulfil  it,  simply  because  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  an  exist¬ 
ence  was  everpresent,  leaving  no  time  for  such  a  thing.  Now 
he  has  hours  of  his  own  and  with  the  creation  of  libraries  and 
cheap  literature,  amusements  and  travel,  he  can  get  knowl- 
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sedge  and  enjoy  life  in  many  ways.  He  is  therefore  put  on  a 
more  nearly  equal  plain  of  enjoyment  with  the  man  possess¬ 
ing  millions.  Nay,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  does 
not  in  consequence  of  his  newly  acquired  leisure  enjoy  quite 
as  much  of  life  as  the  other;  for  one  of  the  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments  of  enjoyment  is  time,  is  leisure.  If  the  rich  man  is 
forever  toiling  to  get  wealth,  or  if  he  is  so  strongly  wedded 
to  the  habit  of  working  that  he  cannot  cease,  and  spends  his 
-days  and  nights  as  many  rich  men  do,  in  adding  to  their 
wealth,  what  enjoyment  does  he  get  from  life,  save  that  which 
comes  from  accumulating?  They  are  getting  none  from 
travel,  for  they  do  not  travel.  They  are  getting  none  from 
reading,  for  they  do  not  read.  They  are  getting  none  from 
amusements,  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  found.  What,  therefore,  do  they  get  from  life? 
They  may,  indeed,  build  houses  and  furnish  them  finely;  but 
after  all,  if  their  taste  has  not  been  improved,  they  can  get 
but  very  little  more  from  life  than  the  busiest  poor  men  who 
are  without  leisure.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  that  one  of  the 
indispensable  elements  of  enjoyment  is  leisure  ;  and  if  the 
rich  man  does  not  take  it,  we  question  whether  he  gets  any 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  toiler,  perhaps  not  as  much. 
Of  course,  we  are  now  looking  at  the  subject  very  roughly, 
and  rich  men  are  not  all  of  the  type  described.  If  the  rich 
man  ceases  to  toil  and  uses  the  leisure  which  he  has  gained, 
of  course,  with  his  wealth  he  may  cultivate  himself  and  ex¬ 
pand  his  mind  and  get  enjoyment  from  the  world.  But  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  mere  toiler,  his  pleasure  is  narrow,  com 
fined  merely  to  getting,  with  perhaps  the  power  and  the  added 
importance  that  come  from  the  possession  of  wealth.  We 
may  add  here,  parenthentically,  that  the  man  who  is  seeking 
to  acquire  a  fortune  abroad,  in  most  cases  has  a  very  different 
idea  in  view  from  the  accumulator  of  riches  in  our  own  land. 
The  foreign  money-getter  always  regards  wealth  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  He  never  has  a  thought  of  continuing  in  business 
all  his  lifetime;  but  his  reason  for  getting  wealth  is  to  in- 
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crease  his  enjoyment  by  ceasing  to  labor  and  by  improving  his 
leisure  in  the  manifold  ways  in  which  it  can  be  improved 
through  culture  of  mind  and  heart  with  the  superadded  ways 
which  wealth  lays  open  to  him.  The  rich  men  of  our  country 
for  the  most  part  never  have  such  an  end  in  view.  Money" 
making,  which  was  a  necessity  in  the  beginning,  becomes  a 
habit  fixed  and  unalterable  and  continues  to  the  end.  The 
poor  man  who  envies  his  neighbor  for  his  wealth  often  forgets 
that  he  no  culture,  and  no  desire  to  get  it,  and  therefore  that 
his  wealth  yields  him  nothing. 

The  leisure,  therefore,  brought  to  mankind  by  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  of  incalculable  impor¬ 
tance.  Through  this  he  can  become  a  man  indeed;,  through 
this  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave;  through  this  he  can  open  his 
eyes  to  the  wonders  of  the  past  and  the  present;  through  this 
he  can  get  as  much  from  this  life  almost  as  his  neighbor  who 
is  rolling  in  his  millions.  All  this  comes  from  the  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery. 

Ignoring  the  fact,  however,  that  the  wants  of  mankind  can 
be  supplied  in  a  much  briefer  space  of  time  than  before,  the 
manufacturer  endeavors  to  employ  his  men  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  or  longer,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  in  a  few  months,  or  in  a  year  or 
two  at  most,  he  makes  the  unwelcome  discovery  that  he  has 
surfeited  the  world  with  goods;  and  then  a  veritable  cyclone 
visits  trade;  business  suffers;  bankruptcy  ensues;  succeeded 
by  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  depression  and  recovery. 
These  cyclones  or  depressions  in  trade  are  one  of  the  features 
of  modern  civilization.  A  distinguished  Englishmen  a  few 
years  ago  endeavored  to  trace  a  similarity  between  them  and 
the  sun  spots.  He  seemed  to  think  that  one  occurred  about 
every  seven  years.  It  is  certain  that  they  occur  much  too 
frequently  to  be  pleasant  or  profitable  for  any  one.  The  cure 
for  them  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said.  It  is  sometimes 
asked,  are  there  any  persons  in  the  world  poorly  clad?  Are 
there  persons  who  want  more  bread  ?  Certainly.  Are  not 
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numberless  wants  unsatisfied?  Certainly.  Why,  then,  do 
you  say  that  there  is  an  over-production?  Why  do  you  say 
that  the  mills  must  stop  running,  or  be  put  on  shorter  time, 
in  order  to  produce  less,  if  more  bread  is  needed,  and  more 
clothing,  and  more  tools  and  implements  of  every  kind  ?  We 
reply  that  a  want  without  the  means  to  gratify  it  must  be 
omitted,  for  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that  no  man  can 
long  afford  to  produce  and  give  away  his  things.  This  means 
bankruptcy.  A  manufacturer,  for  example,  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression  cannot  afford  to  make  cotton  cloth  and  give  it  awav 
to  the  naked  islanders  living  in  the  South  Sea.  By  so  doiim 
he  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  creditors.  Clearly  enough 
then,  we  must  keep  within  the  realm  of  consumers  having 
wTants  and  also  the  means  to  gratify  them;  in  other  words, 
have  means  enough  to  give  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  things 
desired.  Keeping  within  this  realm,  we  assert  most  posi¬ 
tively  that  there  can  be,  and  often  is,  an  overproduction  of 
commodities.  A  man  with  a  good  overcoat  does  not  need  a 
duplicate.  A  man  with  the  latest  style  silk  hat  does  not 
need  a  second  until  this  has  become  unfashionable  or  worn 
out.  A  man  who  has  eaten  a  good  dinner*  does  not  need  a 
second  until  the  next  day.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  human 
wants  have  boundaries,  rational  limitations,  and  when 
enough  has  been  produced  to  satisfy  these,  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  prodr^tion  should  cease.  To  go  beyond  that  line  is 
to  go  into  danger,  and  loss  will  be  experienced  in  due  time  in 

depressions  of  trade  with  which  the  world  has  become 
familiar. 

If  this  be  true,  the  proper  course  of  industrial  development 
is  to  reduce  working  hours  to  a  point  at  which  the  products 
will  balance  or  satisfy  the  demand;  and,  when  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  a  larger  margin  of  leisure  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  ways. 

But  it  is  asked,  if  fewer  hours  are  fixed  for  the  laboring 
man  would  he  be  the  gainer?  Does  he  not,  in  truth,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  been  adopted,  go  into  the  ale  house  and  while 


them  away  there?  Does  he  not  become  worse  through  addi¬ 
tional  leisure?  In  many  cases  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
affirmative.  He  is  like  the  horse  that  has  broken  away  from 
his  prison  house  into  the  open  field.  If  the  leisure  is  given 
him,  but  is  misimproved,  this  is  no  argument  for  depriving 
him  ofi  it,  for  he  may  learn,  through  harsh  lessons  that  he* 
should  use  his  precious  hours  differently;  or,,  if  he  does  not 
learn  this,  liis  children,  at  least  may,  and  probably  will.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  society  will  soon  recognize  what 
machinery  has  wrought  in  the  way  of  enabling  men  to  satisfy 
all  their  wants  in  less  time  than  formerly,  and  that  the  work¬ 
ingmen  will  also  learn  how'  to  put  that  leisure  to  the  best 
uses. 

Suppose  that  manufacturers  should  run  their  machinery 
fewer  hours  each  day  or  week  than  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  product,  as  previously  described,  the  question 
remains  for  answer,  shall  the  v/orkingmen  be  paid  as  much 
for  fewer  hours  they  were  paid  before?  This  question  is 
not  so  important  on  careful  analysis,  we  believe,  as  may  be 
imagined.  If  wages  are  correspondingly  reduced,  then,  of 
course,  the  power  of  the  workingman  to  consume  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  diminished.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  in  the 
end,  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
reduced  price;  consequently,  the  smaller  wages  paid  to  the 
workingman  would  buy  as  much  as  the  wages  paid  under  the 
old  regime.  This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

Let  us  take  another  view.  Suppose  a  workingman  was 
paid  as  much  for  the  fewer  hours  as  for  the  larger  number. 
Of  course,  liis  ability  to  consume  would  be  the  same  as 
before.  We  will  also  assume  that  he  will  spend  his  entire 
earnings,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  product  manufactured 
would  remain  the  same.  It  can  be  clearly  seen,  however, 
that  the  manufacturer’s  profit  must  be  reduced.  In  other 
words,  this  arrangement  would  have  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  his  profit  or  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  which 
would  be  the  same  thing.  If  he  was  paying  all  he  could 
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afford  to  pay  before  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  leaving  no, 
or  only  a  narrow  profit  for  himself,  then,  of  course,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  reduce  wages  in  the  event  of  diminishing  the 
hours  of  employment.  Otherwise  he  would  continue  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  loss.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  do  this  permanently,  for  it  would  mean  bankruptcy. 
We  come,  then,  in  sight  of  one  side  of  this  problem,  namely, 
that  the  utmost  which  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  pay  as 
wages  is  a  sum  that  will  not  exceed  the  profits  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much  for 
his  wages  as  would  involve  a  permanent  loss  in  production. 
Up  to  this  point,  deducting  a  sufficient  sum  for  his  own  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  plant,  and  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  all  expenditures  pertaining  to  his  business,  he 
can  pay  as  much  for  wages  as  he  pleases. 

What  he  ought  to  pay  is  a  fair  wage  for  the  service  ren¬ 
dered.  If  permanently  reducing  the  hours  of  employment, 
the  wage  actually  paid  would  doubtless  vary  in  different  cases. 
In  some,  where  the  employer’s  profit  is  very  large,  he  perhaps 
could  afford  and  would  pay  as  much  for  the  shorter  term 
of  employment  as  for  the  longer.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  small,  the  employer  would  be  obliged 
to  reduce  his  wages  to  such  a  point  as  would  leave  something 
for  himself.  All  wages  would  be  graded  between  these  two 
poles  in  adjusting  them  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

We  may  look  at  another  side  of  this  question.  Suppose 
the  employer  did  find  it  actually  needful  to  reduce  the  wage 
correspondingly  with  the  shorter  hours,  would  not  the  work¬ 
ingman  be  as  well  off  as  he  is  now  ?  At  first,  it  might  seem  as 
though  he  would  be  the  loser  by  such  a  change.  Of  course, 
his  power  of  consumption  would  be  diminished.  But  suppose 
he  was  employed  in  the  old  way  for  the  longest  day  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  old  wage.  What  then  ?  As  we  have  previously 
said,  the  result  of  thus  employing  him  would  inevitably  be, 
that  after  a  year  or  two  of  prosperity  the  market  would  become 
glutted  with  products  which  could  not  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
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cfucer  would  be  obliged  to  stop  at  varying  intervals  in  order 
for  the  consumer  to  overtake  him.  Regarding  the  period  of 
prosperity  and  depression  as  one,  the  entire  earnings  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  workingman  would  be  no  greater,  probably, 
than  would  be  received  by  him  for  the  shorter  hours  under 
the  new  regime,  and  with  regular  employment.  Therefore, 
we  conclude,  that  if  a  reduction  in  his  wage  should  be  need¬ 
ful,  in  more  or  less  cases  under  the  new  condition  of  things, 
he  would  fare  quite  as  well  as  he  does  now  with  higher  wages 
paid  part  of  the  time,  but  followed  by  inactivity  or  idleness, 
with  loss  of  pay,  during  another  portion. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  another  side  of  our  theme,  the 
desirability  or  gain  to  society  from  low  prices.  There  are 
many  economists,  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries 
who  regard  diminished  or  low  prices  as  the  true  goal  of  indus¬ 
trial  civilization.  Every  diminution  is  hailed  with  joy,  for, 
say  they,  is  not  the  power  of  the  consumer  thereby  increased  ? 
Can  he  not  get  more  for  his  money  ?  more  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  wants  ?  If  the  question  stopped  at  this  point, 
if  this  were  the  only  element  in  it,  the  answer  would  be  quite 
conclusive;  but  the  truth  is,  every  consumer,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  is  also  a  producer,  and  if  he  purchases  the 
things  he  desires  at  diminishing  figures,  he  must  also  sell  at 
diminishing  figures,  and  therefore  the  gain  in  his  purchasing 
power  is  lost  in  his  selling  power.  The  one  balances  the 
other. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  enough,  that  low  prices  do  not  signify 
any  permanent  advantage  to  society.  The  living  on  a  high 
grade  of  prices  or  a  low  grade,  means  the  same  thing.  There 
is  nothing  talismanic  or  magical  in  prices  to  society.  There 
may  be,  indeed,  enormous  gains  derived  from  diminish¬ 
ing  prices,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  but  whether  these  are  good 
for  society  generally  depends  on  their  causes. 

One  thing  we  may  assumfe  before  going  further  with  our 
argument,  that  society  permanently  suffers  from  any  consider¬ 
able  change  from  one  basis  to  another  during  the  period  of 
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re-adjustment.  The  speculator,  indeed,  does  rejoice  in 
and  profit  by  the  oscillations  of  prices,  but  this  class  only.. 
Every  increase  is  attended  by  a  loss  to  somebody.  This 
could  be  proved  in  a  thousand  ways,  if  proof  were  needful. 
We  will  therefore  assume,  without  attempting  to  prove,  that 
substantial,  permanent  prices  are  desirable  for  society.  Some 
changes  may  indeed  occur,  but  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
violent  change,  of  any  kind,  brings  injury  to  some  person  or 
class  of  society.  Assuming  this,  we  remark,  that  whenever 
low  prices  are  caused  by  the  invention  and  use  of  machinerv 
or  improved  transportation  or  the  use  of  natural  agencies  or 
instrumentalities,  then,  indeed,  society  is  helped  by  the 
change.  As  we  saw  at  the  outset,  in  introducing  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  making  textile  goods,  the  workingmen 
were  paid  as  much  as  before;  nevertheless  the  goods  were  sold 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  No  class  of  laborers  or  producers 
suffered  from  these  new  prices,  but  society  as  a  whole  and  in¬ 
dividually  was  the  gainer  by  the  economies  thus  wrought. 

But  whenever  a  lower  price  is  caused  by  excessive  compe¬ 
tition,  or  more  specifically,  whenever  it  is  caused  by  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  a  thing  at  a  loss,  then  society  is  a  positive 
loser.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may  suffice.  Not  long 
ago  a  paper  company  failed  in  Chicago,  owing  a  large 
amount  of  money.  The  company  had  been  selling  paper  at 
very  low  rates  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  market  had 
wondered  how  *  the  company  could  afford  to  compete  so 
sharply  in  the  sale  of  its  goods;  but  after  the  failure  all  was 
clear.  The  company  had  been  borrowing  money  of  the 
banks  and  selling  its  products  at  a  positive  loss.  In  other 
words,  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  been  transferred  to  the 
consumer  of  the  paper  products.  Now,  if  this  company 
had  possessed  a  large  capital,  and  had  chosen  to  sink  or  sac¬ 
rifice  a  portion  of  it  in  selling  its  products  at  a  lower  figure, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  justified  in  executing  such  a 
policy.  But  in  borrowing  money  to  sink  in  the  manner 
described,  no  possible  justification  could  be  given.  No  bank 
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in  the  country  would  have  loaned  that  company  a  dollar  if 
it  had  supposed  its  money  was  to  be  put  to  such  a  use.  No 
bank  would  have  been  justified  in  lending  its  money  to  a 
company  from  which  no  return  was  expected. 

So,  too,  if  a  merchant  should  buy  goods  and  sell  them  at  a 
loss,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  same  wrong  as  was  inflicted 
by  this  paper  company.  No  commission  house  or  manufac¬ 
turer  would  sell  anything  to  such  a  merchant.  We  all  know 
that  during  times  of  depression,  when  prices  are  shrinking, 
commission  houses  and  other  large  sellers  of  goods  are 
constantly  watching  their  weaker  purchasers.  They  are 
afraid  that  this  very  thing  may  be  done,  and  they  watch  with 
eagle  eyes  to  prevent  a  loss.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  no 
man  or  company  is  justified  in  using  the  capital  of  another 
.  in  ruinous  or  losing  competition,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
every  reasoning  man  would  agree  with  us  in  this  conclusion. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  this  paper  company,  instead  of 
getting  the  needful  capital  or  money  from  the  banks  for 
indulging  in  such  a  policy,  had  determined  to  take  it  from  the 
muscle  and  ability  of  their  workingmen  in  the  way  of  reduc¬ 
ing  their  wages,  and  thus  making  a  cheaper  product.  Would 
there  be  any  justification  for  adopting  such  a  policy?  If  the 
company  did  wrong  in  borrowing  of  the  banks  without  let¬ 
ting  them  know  of  its  true  condition,  that  it  was  making 
paper  and  selling  the  same  at  a  loss,  or  in  other  words,  of 
indulging  in  excessive  or  ruinous  competition*,  would  not  the 
wrong  be  equally  great  of  reducing  wages  and  of  thus  taking 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  the  form  -of  wages  from  their 
workingmen?  To  our  mind  the  guilt  of  the  latter  policy  is 
perhaps  far  worse  than  the  guilt  involved  in  the  former,  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  workingmen  have  less  power  to  resist. 
Therefore,  when  low  prices  are  thus  effected  through  them,  or 
through  the  innocent  lenders  of  money,  these  do  not  signify 
that  society  has  gained  anything.  In  the  one  case  it  means  a 
sinking  of  capital  outright;  in  the  other,  it  means  the  extrac- 
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tion,  the  taking  of  wealth  from  another,  without  paying  any- 
thing  therefor.  In  both  cases  the  wrong  is  equally  great. 

Moreover  all  can  see  that  whenever  excessive  competition 
is  undertaken  by  means  of  extracting  it  from  the  working 
classes,  all  nations  or  manufacturers  can  play  at  the  same 
game.  Of  late,  the  manufacturers  in  Germany  are  the  worst 
sinners  in  this  regard.  They  are  paying  the  lowest  wages, 
are  working  their  men  the  longest  hours,  many  of  them 
keeping  their  factories  going  on  Sundays,  and  by  resorting  to 
these  desperate  expedients,  are  enabled  to  produce  to-day 
moie  cheaply  than  any  other  nation.  They  are  driving  the 
English  from  the  South  American  markets,  are  indeed  driv¬ 
ing  them  from  the  markets  of  England,  and  the  English 
manufacturer  is  looking  aghast  at  this  state  of  things.  What 

shall  he  do,  he  inquires,  to  meet  this  strange  and  unexpected 
competition? 

It  is  seen  clearly  enough  that  this  is  the  rudest  kind  of 
competition,  it  is  only  a  return  to  slavery  under  another  form, 
and  it  can  be  practiced,  too,  by  one  nation  as  well  as  another. 
Moreover,  the  sad  question  may  be  asked,  if  the  German 
manufacturers  continue  to  practice  this  policy,  will  not  other 
nations  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient?  Any¬ 
how,  we  can  see  that  there  is  no  gain  to  society  from  this 
excessive  competition,  whether  taken  from  the  workingmen 
or  from  the  banks  in  the  form  of  borrowed  capital,  or  from 
the  commission  houses,  or  other  sellers  in  the  form  of  goods. 
In  all  cases,  the  policy  deliberately  formed  of  buying  or  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  which  are  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  and  perhaps  with 
the  expectation  of  not  repaying  the  same,  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  theft.  Society  should  look  on  this  form  of  competition 
very  much  in  that  light.  All  manufacturers  may  be  obliged 
to  do  like  the  Germans,  if  this  policy  be  continued.  That 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country  may  never  be  obliged  to 
adopt  it  must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  every  one. 

No  inquiry  is  more  pressing  than  the  inquiry,  what  can  be 
done  to  stop  this  excessive  competition?  We  see  one  wav  in 
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which  a  cure  is  working  itself  out,  namely,  by  union,  by 
monopoly.  Of  late  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  for¬ 
mation  of  trusts  or  trust  companies.  The  reason  given  for 
forming  them,  in  almost  every  case,  is  the  same,  namely,  ex¬ 
cessive  competition.  Nor  is  this  excuse  without  foundation. 
The  rubber  manufacturers  who  have  combined  within  a  few 
months  were  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and  some  of  them 
were  actually  in  this  condition.  The  envelope  manufactur¬ 
ers,  among  the  last  to  combine,  were  selling  their  wares  at  a 
ruinously  low  figure.  The  sugar  refiners,  recently  combined, 
have  been  doing  business  for  several  years  on  an  enormous 
capital  at  great  hazard,  and  without  making  any  profit.  The 
wall  paper  manufacturers  have  a  similar  justification  for 
uniting.  The  whisky  distillers,  too,  are  tumbling  to  pieces, 
and  a  whisky  trust  among  this  nefarious  class  seems  the  only 
door  of  escape  from  financial  ruin.  These  illustrations  will 
suffice.  The  cure,  therefore,  is  coming  among  some  classes  of 
manufacturers;  but  the  remedy  is  regarded  with  no  favorable 
eye  by  the  public.  The  people  are  alarmed  over  the  rapid 
formation  of  these  companies,  and  not  without  reason. 

Cannot  a  better  remedy  be  found  than  in  monopoly  and 
excessive  exactions  from  lender  and  laborer?  Cannot,  for 
example,  some  method  be  found  for  checking  a  German 
manufacturer  who  is  pursuing  his  cold-blooded  policy  toward 
his  employes?  Cannot  nations  say,  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  producers;  we  will  shut  out  their  wares 
from  our  markets,  leaving  our  own  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  do  more  justly  by  their  fellow  men.  But  this  answer  may 
smack  of  monopoly;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  situation  of 
the  nation.  If  its  resources  be  unlimited,  if  it  possess  all 
manner  of  skill  and  all  kinds  of  raw  materials,  and  is,  in  truth, 
abundantly  able  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  its  people,  it  may 
perhaps  wisely  sever  itself  from  the  outside  world  which 
would  endeavor  to  strangle  or  to  destroy  a  social  system  rest¬ 
ing  on  different  principles. 
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erhaps  a  better  remedy  may  be  found,  A  clear  diagnosis 
-of  the  situation,  however  imperfect  ours  has  been,  may  lead  a 
wiser  person  to  devise  a  more  effective  remedy.  The  sooner 
the  true  nature  and  consequences  of  this  competition  are  un- 
erstood,  the  better.  The  world  should  come  to  learn  that 
neither  high  prices,  nor  excessive  competition  are  the  true 
goal  of  society;  that  neither  of  these  conditions  is  an  element 
in  human  progress;  but  that  a  fair  price,  an  equivalent  for 
the  service,  rendered,  is  in  harmony  with  human  advance¬ 
ment.  Competition  that  means  this  and  no  more,  is  of  a  per¬ 
fect  kind.  Competition  in  excess  of  this,  means  physical  and 
moral  degradation,  which  society  should  seek  to  prevent. 

I  have  now  traced,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the  moral 
and  economic  consequences  of  using  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery.  I  have  shown  that  the  most  momentous  consequence 
is  the  enabling  of  mankind  to  satisfy  their  wants  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  and  with  a  less  expenditure  of  physical  and 
mental  effort.  They  are,  therefore,  within  sight  of  a  new 
vantage  ground,  and  which  when  clearly  seen  will  doubtless 
e  occupied.  When  it  is,  the  evils  from  excessive  competition 
wi  cease;  men  will  live  on  a  nearer  physical  and  mental 
equality;  and  the  release  from  legal  servitude  will  be  followed 
ay  a  more  complete  pecuniary  and  real  independence. 
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